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NURSE. 


CHATS WITH 

By Two Mothers. 

V. FOOD TO be given IN THE NURSERY. 


“Tanet I have invited cook to join us this evening,” 
Mrs’ Ernest said, as she took several papers from a book, 
and 'seated herself for a chat about food to be given in the 
nursery, “lam sure it would be of little use my talking to 
you about food— its virtues, faults and preparation— if cook did 
not back us up and send it up well prepared,” she continued. 

“ Cook was a nurse once and would have liked to be with 
us at every chat, ma’am,” Janet said. “One day last week, 
when you were away, baby threw back the milk all curdled, 
and I was inclined to blame the keeping, but cook said she 
knew it was a way milk had, and I kept it in my mind to ask 
you.” 


“ Here she comes. Sit down, cook, and we will discuss 
things that will interest you, for these chats are intended to 
benefit the children, and the health of our household depends 
upon you, perhaps, more than on anyone else.” 

Cook here glanced uneasily at nurse for they had both 
wondered if suitable food had been given to the children 
during their mistress’ absence, as there had been signs of 
sickliness in the nursery. 

“ I m sure 1 did m y best, ma’am,” cook began. 

... know you did, interposed Mrs. Ernest, “ and the 
ien seem to me to have taken no harm whatever, 
- XOU treated them a little too well in your anxiety to 
valualU * w ' d first tell you something of our 

the house' 16n H’ wkk which you know I like to supply 
could beL V T y , ’ rally - Would you believe that a person 
fcl fooT t”? °" milk on, y- There are certain proper- 
be flesh-formTn T ^ require we are to live. Food must 
with warmth \t ^ b ° ne ' makin 8' ; it must also supply us 
h - N ° W mdk ^ itself supplies our every want in 
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the way of food, therefore it is called ‘a perfect food.’* 
Besides, this being a fluid, it is easy to digest, and the young 
baby and the most delicate invalid can be fed on it, when 
they can take nothing else.” 

“ ‘ Seems wish-washy,’ I hear you say, cook. It does, but 
hear how that is altered. The moment milk touches the 
stomach, a juice there acts upon it which ‘curdles,’ or renders 
solid, the flesh-forming part. When a baby throws it back 
in curdles you may decide that digestion has already begun. 
Probably the milk had been taken too fast, or, perhaps a 
little more water added would have been better. Indeed, up 
to seven years of age it is wise to dilute the milk given to a 
child, as it makes it easier of digestion.” 

“ Everybody cannot take milk, ma’am. I do not like it 
over much myself,” said cook. 

“ I know it is quite usual to hear people say that, and, 
perhaps, for a person inclined to be bilious the skimmed milk, 
which is flesh-forming, is better, as the fat lies in the cream 
and all fat takes long to digest. Milk can be used in so 
many different ways. A glass of cold milk to some people, 
even to children, leaves on the palate a thick and rather 
unpleasant taste. This is not so if the milk is made hot and 
a little sugar added, and hot milk is a grand and nourishing 


stimulant.” 

“ My last mistress gave up ordering milk puddings for the 
children,” said cook, “for they wouldn’t touch them. She 
said she was afraid she had overdone them with milk, they 
had taken such a dislike to it.” 


“ That is a calamity to be avoided amongst children, so 
you must help me, cook, to disguise the everlasting milk, 
that we may not get into like trouble with our young people. 
It seems terrible to think that our children turn up their noses 
at good milk pudding; but since they do, we might as well 
discuss how to get them suitably fed, and leave out all 
question of their discontent at present. Probably we are to 
blame for feeding them over-anxiously. It is an easy matter 
to alter the face and form of the milk pudding. A quart of 

..1.1 coworl with armies 




* ‘A perfect food,* that is, for the growing animal, the animal which has new 
tissue to form, as well as old tissue to repair, but it is actually too stiong too 
the animal which has completed its growth. 
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" __ apples and pears stewed, and 

is lost to signu but , 1S custlrd. Milk puddings baked in cups, 

served with a ba 'e ^ ^ ach 


of each is 


scl v— with a , b D f jam on the top 

and turned out w.A s iippery,' simply the new milk 

seductive-a smooth si g expensive and almost equally 
S et with isinglass or . g h&iled with delight, or the 

good substitute, ge > mi ik pudding has crept 

steamed batter pudding, ^ Before we leave the 

in unsuspected and much virtU es for young and 
subject of milk an I tion ,hat becoming a 

Old alike, I must "°‘ Z g t be taken very slowly. I will 
S ° qU t Lf s ,y ’,“ of g paP°r. nurse, on which is written 
TelcZent receipt for feeding a very young baby that 
cannot have the natural food, -for next to a wet nurse ,t 
^invaluable. Nora was brought on wt.h «, when I was 
very ill after her birth, and 1 give ,t to you as a valuable 
receipt for a nurse to keep. It is highly recommended by one 
of the cleverest children’s doctors of our day, and comes very 
near to the natural food, though nothing can ever form a 
perfect substitute for the milk of a healthy mother. I have 
read that if a baby’s stomach could be examined two hours 
after taking the natural food it would be practically empty, 
all beautifully digested; whereas two hours after having 
been fed on the milk of the cow, lumps of curd would still 
remain, some of which might have been there many hours 
or even days.” 

Janet read from the slip of paper Mrs. Ernest passed to her. 
Weak cream, 3 ozs.; water 3 ozs; lime water, 2 ozs. ; milk 
sugar, 2 tea-spoonfuls, or 3! drams.* The lime water may be 
added if thought desirable. 

“ The way to get the weak cream of right consistency, is to 
set the milk, say a pint in a tin having a stop-cock half way 
down, and draw off the upper half, leaving the rest for other 
than the baby s use. It is quite easy to get these little tins 
made, if the baby is not coming on quite satisfactorj' on milk 

and water diet; and most mothers use the ounce measure 
glasses.” 

“^es, ma’am, I have used one. We fed the baby on barley 
Manchester mixture > as recommended by Drs. Ashby and Wright, of 
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water and milk, but she didn t thrive well. Do you think 
did right ? ” asked Janet. 

“ It would be difficult to give a decided opinion on that 
point. If a baby seemed to thrive well on milk diet, I should 
say ‘ let well alone.’ The giving of barley and oatmeal water 
and other additions to the bottle is a practice which needs to 
be well considered before adopting. Infants have very feeble 
starch digesting power, and in these fluids there is a little 
starch, and in the natural food for infants there is no starch. 

I think nature might here teach us a lesson. At all events, 
the doctor could advise, for he can quickly detect whether 
starch is irritating the babe’s inside. It is true that the 
addition of these fluids prevent the milk from curdling quite 
so rapidly on reaching the stomach ; but probably lime water 
or something absolutely advisable might be found to correct 
this defect, if Very slow feeding did not do it. When a young 
baby is brought into hospital, white, weedy and dying, the 
nurses look at each other and say, ‘ Another cornflour baby.’ 
By that they mean that the child has been fed on farinaceous 
food and very little milk, and that the starchy food had better 
have been thrown away, since it has but passed undigested 
through the child, setting up irritation, and the poor thing 
has absolutely starved whilst apparently having plenty. All 
food containing starch — such as rice, tapioca, sago, etc. 
ought to be very well cooked to alter the stare 
jelly them. An important thing to remember . 5 , tha t after 
cooking they should be allowed to tool to j 

temperature by standing, and not be cooled don n by add ng 
cold milk. Some foods have the starch changed n the 
manufacturing, and of course after stx months bab.es ha^ 
greater starch digesting power, and may, t0 a child 

there is always a great big but a 

under ten months old. intended for children’s 

“ It is very advisable that all mi two reasons : 

consumption should be boiled be °cc Effects by modifying 
first, to render it more digestible, which it effects y ^ ^ 

the character of the curd, preventing cows > m iik, and 

like consistence peculiar to the cur ^ furt i, er object of 
rendering it flaky instead, an . microbes or 

destroying the life of any and which, 

germs which may have gain* c 
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I 7 from whatever source, multiply with amazing 

once introduced, excellencies of milk as a food 

C ^ gentry, who make 

being ful y r ^ favou rfte breeding ground; it is, however, 

satisfactory to know of a surety that this undoubtedly very 
orave source of danger is absolutely done away w.th by a 
very few minutes' boiling, which had better be performed, 
whether in the case of milk, or of the light cream mixture 
already referred to, after the addition of the water. 

“We must leave milk and now talk of the other great 
‘staff of life ’ as it is called— bread. In bread we get three 
great food principles— gluten, starch and salts, the last chiefly 
in the form of phosphates. We hear a great deal about the 
value of brown bread, and with good reason. There are, 
however, people of delicate digestion who cannot digest 
wholemeal bread. This may be owing to their not having 
been able to procure the right wholemeal flour which is 
decorticated, that is, the outer husk, which causes irritation, 
is scraped clean off by tooth-like machinery before the wheat 
is ground or bolted. The oftener wheat is bolted, or put 
through sieves, the whiter the flour becomes and the fewer 
phosphates it eventually holds, if any. White flour comes 
from the centre of the ear of wheat where most starch and 
much gluten is, but lying near the very husk itself are 
phosphates, the bone-making, bone-strengthening friends of 
the children. I he phosphates, of which fine wheat flour has 
been deprived by the removal of the bran, may be restored to 
the bread by a very simple device, viz., by thoroughly boiling 
about the same quantity of bran which would have belonged 
to the flour had wholemeal flour been used, straining off the 
water in which the bran has been boiled and using such 
water in the making of the bread, the bran yielding up the 
whole of its phosphates to water in the process of prolonged 
boiling; or again, a strong decoction of bran may be added 
to meat stock for soup ; in this way the phosphates lost 

t rough our too habitual use of white bread being restored to 
the system.” ” 

r ® < * 0 " 1 can make br ead with anyone, ma’am,” said the 

. C ’ ut r ° un bread doesn’t look as pretty as white when 

limlT 68 OUt ° f my OVen> but novv that 1 know it makes their 
limbs grow strong it shall be good.” 




“I read a day or two ap-n in - 
would have to eat ever so many codfish ^ & ™ an 
nourishment as he would out of 1 slice of 1 ° ^ mUCh 

butter. We will season that tale with silt ’ ^ ^ 
from it that brown bread is very nutritious ’anS hold Zs 

and we are ,o,d ' - “<*■< 


“ Have you ever tasted better bread than that 
yesterday, ma’am r I said to nurse I should like 
baby a good slice, for it was so beautiful and 
cook. 


I turned out 
to give the 
light,” said 


- It really was,- replied Mrs. Ernest, - but baby is just a 
bit young to eat biead and butter ; not knowing that it ought 
to be well turned over in the mouth she would swallow it, and 
we should have crying fits from a distended, flatulent feeling 
in the stomach. Just under the tongue we have little bags, 
or glands, which secrete and give out a juice called ptyalin! 
Do not try to remember the name, but remember that this 
valuable juice has the power of changing starch, which is in 
the bread, into malt sugar, and when this is done the bread 
is half digested, bor this reason, ‘bread and milk’ slips 
down all too easily past this powerful juice, and great care 
should at least be taken to boil the bread very thoroughly, to 
jelly the starch when it is to be eaten in this form. The 
cooling process ought also to be remembered in this case." 

“ So, cook, if you keep us supplied with light and tempting 
wholemeal bread, and you, nurse, teach the children to use 
their teeth industriously on it, my chat will have done some 
good. When you see a baby sucking a false teat between 
meals to keep him good — those thing's I have heard nick- 
named the ‘under-nurse/ but better named a future ‘doctors 
bill ’ — remember the little glands and be sorry for the bab}, 
as the ptyalin he requires to help to digest his next meal is 
being drained away." 

“We were brought up on oatmeal porridg'e, said the coo . 

“ I should also like to know about oatmeal, said Janet. 

“ It is very nutritious, and a grand bone maker and flesh 
former, and contains fat. It is excellent in fact, but, x111 ^ 
deficient in gluten, is not suitable for bread-ma ing. 
reason cook stews it so thoroughly the da) be ore _ 
required is to extract all its virtue, and discaid, ) 
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*1, , huskv part which is irritating and heating 
the strainer, ttia ■ J & chi id who would be sick after 

“Yte breakfest 5 “ UP PlalefUl ^ “ ra ‘" ea 
^T'got""o k J^p e If free from grease, being fluid, it i s 
easily digested. Neither is it necessary to think that it will 
not nourish unless made of much meat. Peas, beans and 
macaroni are highly nutritious. Peas and beans supply to 
u ; the sustenance so largely contained in meat. Macaroni 
is really wheat flour moistened and made into pipes. From 
bones when stewed there comes a valuable ingredient for 
soups, the gelatine. After a bone is well boiled, even a dog 
would not thank you for it. I do not know whether any lime 
from the bone also gets into the soup, but I know that lime 
is very necessary for making strong bones, that is why water 
drawn from a limestone district is thought to help in the 
rearing of straight strong limbed children, and obviates a 
danger of rickets.” 

“ You like the baby’s gravy made of meat, ma’am,” cook 
said. 

“ I get you always to steal a little lean meat and bone from 
every joint, and stew it well to make the gravy, because I am 
sure it will be fresh, wholesome and nourishing ; and there is 
a danger from the stock pot of the other ingredients dis- 
agreeing with so young a child as baby, and our little plan 
ensures the other children escaping hastily-made gravy, which 
contains no nourishment. No bone need ever be wasted in 
small households where there are children. I will read you 
an interesting extract from this book. 4 The young lions at 
te Zoological Gardens caused great trouble for some time 
} emg all troubled with rickets, owing to the imperfect 
ormation of their bones. At that time they were fed on 
es , the bones of which are like iron, and too hard to 
" ea Up ' feeding them every other day on goats’ flesh, 
"here the bones are softer, they soon recovered.' " 

(To be continued.) 




AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. Francis F. Steinthal. 


My Dear Children,— You are all 


holiday , and 1 do not intend to give you anything®* do 
as I believe ,n real holtdays-.il play and no work I win’ 
however, put a little scheme before you, which you mav 
consider when you are tired of running about and havl 
nothing to do. I should hke us to have a Christmas Maga- 
zine, written entirely and illustrated by children. All writing 
must be on paper 8 inches long and 7 inches wide and 
no drawings must be bigger. The first shall be called 
Father Christmas, and the best drawing of him sent in shall 
be the frontispiece. I want illustrated tales, poetry, games, 
charades, puzzles, riddles, etc. M.SS. must be sent to me 
before November 20th, and I will fasten all together in thick 
covers, and it shall be sent round to every contributor. 
What do you say, children ? 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 

I should like the children to note that the tales this month 
are written by three nieces. 


Competitions. 

In August no work will be taken, nor in September. 

Class /. Age 1 1 to 13. Winifred Grice (12) and Ethelwyn 
Hoskins gain prizes. Good work and very pretty blouses 
have been sent in by Gina Robertson (1 1), Barbara Gregson 
,11), Margaret Kendall (14), Isabel K. Bird (13), A. E. 
Webb (13), Margaret Gregson (12). Katharine Marriott 11 , 
Margery S. Webb (11), Cecilia Coote (12), Winifred libbits 
(n), Natalie Newmann (11), Lucy Newmann (14), Madge 
Allen (13), Grace L. Lawrence (n). . 

Class II. Age 10 and under. Margaret King A> 

Lope (8), Lorna L. Lawrence (8), and Dorothy Ker towe \u 
prizes. Cecily Parke (6), Margaret Elder (8), Eleanor Elder 7 , 
Hilda Newton (9), Rhoda Goddard (10), 

Margaret Siahh (n\ 7 Wnfbv Senior 10), Mabel Garc ner 10 , 


